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ORIGINAL. 


THE BROKEN-HEARTED. 


«Yes! still Llove thee. Time, who sets 

His signet on my brow, 

And dims my sunken eye, forgets 
The heart he could not bow. 
Where love that cannot perish, grows 
For one, alas! that little knows 
How love may sometimes last ; 
Like sunshine wasting in the skies, 

When clouds are overcast.” 

Margaret Bradley was born ina peasant, 
quiet village, which we shall call Barry ; 
its varied and lovely scenery rendered it a 
favorite resort for a few persons in the sum- 
mer time, whose good taste led them tu 
appreciate its beauties. Mrs. Bradley had 
been. left a widow when Margaret was a 
little prattling child of four summers. She 
was in comfortable circumstances, owned 
aneat white house pleasantly located, and 
surrounded with shrubbery, and presenting 
such an agreeable appearance, that the 
student, or lover of nature would be at 
once attracted by it, and would feel re- 
freshed, on a warm summer. day, in the 
anticipation of lying down on the green 
grass, shaded by a very fine elm, which for 
nearly a century had stood in a little field 
on one side of it, and was called by the 
villagers ** the elm,” on account of its size 
and beauty. At the foot ofa hill behind 
the house, a gentle brook murmured slowly 
on towards the ocean, adding the music of 
its tones to the other charms of the place. 
To increase her income, which was small, 
Mrs. Bradley every summer took a few 
boarders, who were so much pleased with 
her unaffected goodness, and with her 
ladylike manners, that they continued to 
return year after year, until they seemed 
like old friends. The little Margaret also 
being a most lovely child, became very 
much endeared to.those who boarded with 
her mother, and one lady, a Mrs. Green, 
who summer after summer made the Vale 
her home, (for this was the name given 
Mrs. Bradley’s residence,) loved the child 
somuch, that she took great pains to teach 
her many branches, which it would have 
been out of the power of her mother to have 
had her instructed in. 

Years passed on, and the little girl be- 
came a woman, and Mrs. Green’s only son 
became very much attached to her, and 
when Margaret was eighteen years of age, 
and Edward twenty one, with the sanction 
of their parents they were married. Every 
one that looked at the pair, as they enter- 
ed the village church on the Sabbath after 
their marriage, predicted for them a hap- 
Py future, and the mother’s eyes swam 
With tears of delight as they looked upon 
them, and thought what a comfort they 
would be to them in their declining years. 
Edward was a lawyer, and had commenc- 
ed practice under the most favorable auspi- 
ces. He was an affectionate husband, and 
for several years all went on well, and as 
summer after summer Margaret returned 


i ihe to her early home, her mother re- 





| joiced over her happiness, and 
¥ thanked God for bestowing upon 
Mi her such an excellent husband.— 
i, Presently, however, the watchful 
m eye of the mother detected a change 
fam in the child of her love; slowly she 
began to droop, and Mrs. Bradley 
f was convinced that all was not 
right. It was long ere she could 
persuade Margaret to speak of her 
sorrows, but at length she poured 
3m forth her sad tale, to one who could 
[em sympathize with her better than the 
whole world besides. Alas! for 
many months Edward had been in the ha- 
bit of drinking more wine than was for his 
good. Gently the affectionate wife had 
plead with him; at first he had answered 
her kindly, and had promised to forsake 
his companions, who were injuring him 
by their influence, but the habit of drink- 
ing increased upon him, and now at the 
least word of remonstrance, he would fly 
into a violent passion, and once or twice 
he had resorted to blows. Poor Margaret, 
she bore her trials with the utmost patience. 
Indeed, the meekness with which she sus- 
tained them was a wonder to many, and 
rendered her an object of respect and ve- 
neration to all. Slowly but surely, how- 
ever, the destroyer was doing his work, 
and consumption had marked her for its 
victim. Edward, when sober, which was 
but a small portion of the time, would 
treat her kindly ; but his conscience would 
reprove him for her altered appearance, 
and then he would fly to the fatal bowl to 
drown the stings of the faithful monitor. 
One day he had invited two gentlemen to 
dine with him, and insisted upon Marga- 
ret’s remaining at the table after the wine 
was brought in, aud to gratify him she 
had consented. He drank deeper and 
deeper, and by and by he began to vent 
his irritable feelings upon his unoffending 
wife, until she could no longer restrain her 
tears, (you may see her and the rest of the 
party in the picture.) One of the gentle- 
men spoke in soothing tones to her, which 
seemed to displease Edward, and he pour- 
ed forth such a torrent of abuse upon her, 
that she was compelled to leave the room. 
From this time she sank rapidly, and when 
the leaves began to fall, they laid her by 
her father’s side in her native village, and 
in sight of the home where she had pas- 
sed so many happy hours. EsTELLE. 


Moral Gales. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE IMPRUDENCE OF SCHEMING. 


Willow Brook, and Green Bank, were 
two beautiful estates, within a mile of each 
other, and near the borders of the lovely 
lake of Windemere. Mrs. Ashly, the 
mistress of the former, was a fashionable, 
showy woman of forty, with two pretty 
daughters, one presentable in society, the 
other confined to the schovl-room. Mrs. 
Vincent, of Green Bank, had three lovely 
daughters,and as many sons. The two, 
eldest daughters entered occasionally into 
society, but they likewise pursued a regw#t 
lar course of study, for their mother. was a 
woman of good sense, and regarded intel- 
lectual attainments as the chief part of 
even a fashionable education. Cora Vin- 
cent had been, (it was reported) engaged 
to be married to an elder son of the Vere 
family, who resided upon a neighboring 
estate, for nearly a year past. Edward 

















Vere was certainly attentive to her, and 





many surmises were made publicly and 
privately upon the subject, till the morn- 
ing papers of the county town put an end 
to the excitement, by at once announcing 
the formal betrothal, under the head, ‘*Pro- 
jected marriage in high life.” But as the 
marriage seemed to be far off, and there 
was now no uncertainty to feed the gos- 
sip of the neighborhood, the interest flag- 
ged, the excitement died away, and it be- 
came a matter of indifference whether Miss 
Vincent was going to change her name at 
all. But suddenly anovel piece of gossip 
arose. 

* Oh mamma,” exclaimed Matilda Ash- 
ly, “‘what do you think Miles my maid 
heard to-day? She says Edward Vere has 
quarrelled with Miss Vincent, and the en- 
gagement is actually broken off, that he 
has gone to Paris, and she is at home, 
looking very sad.” 

Mrs. Ashly listened to this harangue 
with much complacency. She at once 
comprehended the state of the case, and 
not possessing delicacy enough to with- 
hold her sentiments, without hesitation 
said, “I hope he will not stay long in Pa- 
ris, if this is true, for now, Matilda, you 
have nothing to do but to put on your best 
looks, and most charming conversation, 
and before autumn you may be mistress of 
Vere Park.” 

Matilda’s eyes sparkled, put presently 
her countenance fell. ‘Mamma, it is very 
provoking you cannot keep Julianna more 
closely in the school-room. She is growing 
very pretty, there is no denying that, and 
every time Mr. Vere meets her, he looks 
at her with evident admiration.” 

** Oh nonsense, love, don’t think of Jule 
cutting you out; why, she is only just 
turned sixteen, and has the manners of a 
baby. I'll tell you what Mr. Vere notices 
her for,—you know she is a favorite of Miss 
Vincent’s, and has gone very often lately 
to Green Bank, under pretence of reading 
French with Cora; if I had thought the 
little gipsy had flirtation in her head, I 
would have been more careful.” 

‘“* Well, mamma, if you want your eldest 
daughter advantageously settled, you had 
better keep Julianna out of the way, in 
future; if Mr. Vere were to fancy her, in- 
stead of me, I should be the laughing stock 
of the neighborhood. Miles says he is to 
return from Paris next week.” 

What Matilda had insinuated of her sis- 
ter was ungenerous, and not true. Juli- 
anna was perfectly artless and unassuming. 
She looked upon Mr. Vere as a friend, for 
her friend’s sake, and treated him with the 
frank affection of a younger sister. The 
young man regretted the baneful influences 
by which she was surrounded, and often 
in contemplating her naturally ingenuous 
mind, he would say to his betrothed, “* Co- 
ra, she shall live with us some day, at 
Vere Park.” And Cora would blush, and 
smile assent, and say, “It will be so plea- 
sant to have her with me, when you are 
away, Edward.” 

Edward Vere returned from Paris, and 
it was observed that in church the follow- 
ing Sunday there was a change in the de- 
mganor of the young people towards each 
other, report must certainly be true for 
once. Cora looked unusually grave, and 
it did not remain unobserved that the gen- 
tleman took his seat beside Julianna, to 
the scandal of her older sister. The young 
ladies of the place now brought all the ar- 

tillery of their charms to bear upon the 
discarded lover ; he looked very grave, but 
certainly not unhappy they thought, but 
of course he had more pride than to show 
sorrow for such a fickle maiden, and he 





was perfectly right to put on a dignified 
demeanor. Mrs. Ashly smiled as she con- 
templated the manoeuvers of these ingeni- 
ous young ladies. She saw the superiority 
of her daughter’s charnis, and was perfect- 
ly satisfied she had nothing to fear. She 
gave successions of balls and supper parties, 
and to her great delight he was a nevér 
failing attendant, but his attentions could 
not be coaxed into the right quarter; he 
ever turned to the forbidden fruit, and af- 
ter a contest which could no longer be 
agreeably maintained, the anxious lady was 
advised by her fashionable friends, to let 
Miss Julianna become mistress of Vere 
Park. ‘* Matilda might do still better,” 
they urged, for there was Mr. Melton, son 
of a rich baronet very attentive, and it was 
really becoming quite fashionable for the 
youngest daughter to marry first; and so 
the excited mamma no longer sent Julianna 
to bed at nine o’clock, and made her wear 
short frocks, but presented her with a set 
of pearls, and a stock of advice how to 
conduct herself at the approaching crisis. 
There was an arch and strangely self- pos- 
sessed smile upon the lovely countenance 
of the youthful debutant, that extremely 
puzzled both her mother and sister, who 
attributed it at length to the effects of an 
early entre, into fashionable life. 

And now Mrs. Ashly, in the exuberance 
of her overflowing happiness, thought that 
some mark of sympathy was due her less 
fortunate neighbor, who had lately enter- 
tained hopes as high, and as sure, for her 
own child; besides, a little curiosity was 
lurking within, to know the cause of the 
rupture, and so one morning she ordered 
her coachman to take the road to Willow 
Brook, intending to spend a sociable hour 
with the poor baffled mother. 

She found Mrs. Vincent in a sweet sum- 
mer boudoir, redolent of roses and honey- 
suckle, several gold fish were merrily 
swimming in a glass globe that glittered 
in the sunshine, and a young girl of thir- 
teen summers, with hair akin to the spark- 
ling fish, was practicing the harp before an 
open window. Cora was not there, Mrs. 
Ashly knew, for she had met her in the 
Park with a basket of strawberries, which 
she was undoubtedly carrying to some 
poor person; her countenance expressed a 
cheerful, dignified composure, but nothing 
like grief was discernable, surely she did 
not love? 

Conversation upon various topics was 
pursued, till glancing at the little girl, 
Mrs. Ashly became impatient; at length 
meeting one of these peculiar glances, 
Ernestine rose, and saying, ‘‘ Good by, 
mamma, I’m going to meet Cora,’”’ bound- 
ed out at the French window upon the 
lawn, and was soon lost to sight. 

The subject was carefully and insidious- 
ly introduced: “I am sorry, my dear 
madam, as a mother I feel for you, and 
such a daughter as yours is! how could 
the change have been brought about?” 

“I hope, however,” replied Mrs. Vin- 
cent, ‘it will not prove disastrous for Cora, 
and I thank you for your sympathy.” 

‘‘It is certainly true they are no longer 
engaged to be married *” 

“It is certainly true.” 

‘“‘] thought as much, and now I may be 
pardoned if I mention what ought to be a 
secret; but you will be discreet, I know— 
that Edward Vere is upon the eve of offer- 
ing marriage to my youngest daughter, 
Julianna.” Fora moment Mrs. Vincent 
started, but instantly recollecting herself, 
‘and the arrant vanity of her visitor, she 
calmly smiled. ‘‘ Are you sure you may 
not be mistaken?” Mrs. Ashley warmly 
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repeated her assurance to the contrary, and 
told divers anecdotes to prove the veracity 
of her communication; but stopping sud- 
denly she said, **My dear madam, you 
know almost more than I do, whether Mr- 
Vere is serious, for you have seen them 
oftener alone together.” ‘* Edward is very 
fond of Julia; I am sure he loves her—’’ 
Mrs. Ashley’s countenance brightened— 
‘* and last week he proposed”’—here a ser- 
vant entered to deliver a message, and the 
excitement of the visitor became intense— 
** Well, dear madam, goon.” ‘ Ah, I was 
saying, he proposed that she, and she 
alone should be bride’s, maid to Cora.” — 
A strange sensation came over Mrs. Ashly ; 
she could hardly articulate, ‘‘ You told 
me yourself, Cora and Edward were no 
onger engaged to be married.” Still 
placid and unmoved was the countenance 
of Mrs. Vincent: “I told you the truth; 
the engagement ceased with their marriage, 
which took place last Thursday, and Juli- 
anna will tell you the rest. The marriage 
was private, for family reasons, which are 
now removed, and as it is to be announced 
publicly to-morrow, I thought it could 
possibly do no harm to precede the an- 
nouncement by one day.” 

The disappointed and miserable mother 
returned home to vent her anger upon poor 
Julianna, whose nonchalance was now ex- 
plained. But alas! it took more disap- 
pointments than one, to cure her of the 
love of scheming. THe EXILe. 
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MY FIRST BOAT-RIDE. 

The home of my childhood was on a 
high hill. There was no running brook, 
nor glassy lake, to cheer the eye in sum- 
mer, and furnish a theatre for the boyish 
sports of winter. I never learned to skate, 
and could scarcely command my feet so 
as to slide with other boys, over the frozen 
ditch in front of the old red school-house. 
About a mile from my home there was a 
beautiful pond. Here | was privileged to go 
a-fishing, on rainy or dull days, in summer, 
when we could not well work on the farm. 
As I grew older, { was sometimes permit- 
ted to go in the evening and catch a kind 
of fish that lives in the mud, called the 
‘**horned pout.” This fish has a very large 
head with short bony fins behind the gills. 
These fins are called horns. They are the 
defensive armor of the fish. When he is 
attacked he suddenly erects these horns, 
and by a well-directed blow inflicts a very 
painful wound upon his assailant. It is 
quite difficult to take the pout from the 
hook; because, if you are not exceedingly 
careful, he will contrive to wound your 
hands by his poisonous fins. The pain 
from such a blow is very severe, and it re- 
quires a long time for the wound to heal. 
This kind of fishing became a favorite 
amusement for all the boys in the neighbor- 
hood. As they were obliged to wade into 
the water and stand for hours, partially 
immersed in this cold bath, it became a 
common sentiment that they must have a 
_ boat. There was a shoemaker’ in the vi- 
cinity, who being “ Jack-at-all-trades,” 
professed to know how to make a boat; 
and he would execute the work, if the boys 
would find the materials. I consulted my 
father about my contribution. He at once 
objected, saying that the shoemaker could 
not make a safe boat ; and that he did not 
wish meto own a share in any boat. It 
would take up my time, and might endan- 
ger my life. I thought, however, that I 
knew best, and resolved by stealth to aid 
in the enterprise. I could take from the 
lumber, which my father happened to own, 
the boards and timber that would be need- 
ed. A keel waswanted. The shoemaker 
cast his eye over a pile of timber, carefully 
laid away in one of my father’s barns, and 
found the very thing he wanted. Another 
boy, with myself, took the stick upon our 
shoulders, one evening, and conveyed it to 
the place of building. I also furnished 
nails, boards, and a little money. 
‘sails and cordage were somewhat expensive 
for our limited resources. I contrived, al- 
most every day, to steal away and watch 
the progress of building. In a few days 
the boat was ready to be launched, and the 
owners were invited to take asail. It hap- 
pened to be a poor hay-day, with a pros- 
pect of showers, and I obtained leave to 
go a-fishing. The boat was drawn by oxen 
to the pond; was launched with great ef- 
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fort, and we embarked. The sails were 
raised and our new craft moved, quite 
steadily, before the breeze, till we came 
near the centre of the pond, which was a 
mile and a half wide. The wind suddenly 
fell, and we were becalmed. We had no 
oars, and could moveonly by sails. In the 
excitement of the hour, we did not for 
some time notice that our boat.was leaking 
very fast, and toall appearances, in another 
half hour would-be full. We became alarm- 
ed for our safety. A heavy black cloud 
began to frown upon us from the west.— 
The calm was that which precedes a thun- 
der shower. The sky grew darker évery 
moment, and our faces grew longer, and 
our hearts beat quicker. We took down 
our little masts, stripped them of their rig- 
ging, and tried to move the boat with 
these round poles; but they were of little 
use as paddles. We made very little head- 
way. The shower soon burst upon us; 
and with a torrent of rain came a furious 
blast of wind. Our sails werenow down, 
and could not be used. The wind and 
waves would soon float us ashore, but, in 
the mean time, the water which penetrated 
the chinks of the boat, and the rain from 
the clouds, would sink our hoat. At 
length, one boy suggested using our hats 
to bail out the water. Though made of 
straw, they answered a tolerable purpose. 
We soon began to lower the water in the 
boat; and in about half an hour floated to 
the shore, with ruined hats, drenched 
clothes, and heavy hearts. We moored 
our boat in a little creek, and locked it to 
some alders growing there. In a few days 
we visited our boat again, and found that 
some envious boys, who had not been in- 
vited to share in the enterprise, had scut- 
tled and sunk it in water about ten feet 
deep. Thus ended our unfortunate pro- 
ject. I felt that I had been justly punish- 
ed for disobedience of my father. The 
loss of the boat was a relief to my consci- 
ence. I could never have taken a sail in 
it without fearing disaster. The terrors of 
that first boat-ride, the conscious guilt of 
deception, and the conviction that our de- 
feat was providential, left on my soul an 
impression which neither time nor eternity 
can obliterate. 8. E. D. 
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THE EVENT WE CELEBRATE. 

The celebration of the Fourth of July 
has become now so much a matter of course, 
that it may well be doubted whether— 
amidst the ringing of bells, the booming of 
cannon, the parade of the military, the de- 
livery of orations, the eating of sumptuous 
dinners, and the general illumination of 
the night by artificial fires— one in a hun- 
dred pause to consider what these annual 
expressions of joy are intended to com- 
memorate. 

* It may not be amiss, therefore, to pause 
for a moment, and review some of the oc- 
currences connected with the adoption of 
the Declaration of Independence, on July 
4th, 1776. 

With Patrick Henry it is believed ori- 
ginated, or by him at least was first ex- 
pressed, as early as 1773, the idea of the 
independence of the North American colo- 
nies. The suggestion took no definite form 
until after the return of Benjamin Franklin 
from an unsuccessful embassy to Great 
Britain. It was in the spring of 1776 that 
the leading statesmen of America resolved 
to close the contest by an absolute special 
severance of the colonies from the mother 
country. The idea became a living princi- 
ple in the hall of the Continental Congress. 
Timidity made way for bold action, and on 
the 7th of June, 1776, Richard Henry Lee 
offered a resolution, ‘‘that these united 
colonies are, and of a right ought to be, 
totally dissolved. John Adams immedi- 
ately seconded this resolve, but to shield 
these gentlemen from the royal ire, Con- 
gress directed its Secretary to omit the 
names of its mover and seconder in the 
| Journal. . 

The final consideration of the resolutions 
was postponed until July 1st; but that no 
time might be lost, a committe, consisting 
of Thomas Jefferson of Virginia, John 
Adams of Massachusetts, Benjamin Frank- 
lin of Penn., Roger Sherman of Conn., and 
Robert R. Livingston of N. Y., was ap- 
pointed to draft a Declaration of Independ- 
ance. Although five persons composed 
' the committee, yet to Mr. Jefferson, who 











‘was appointed chairman, was assigned the 
task of preparing the draft of the declara- 
tion. This he did in such a skilful and 
acceptable manner that after a few, but not 
very material alterations suggested by his 
colleagues, the instrument was, on the 1st 
of July presented, and for three consecu- 
tive days was debated by paragraphs, 
seriatim. Many alterations, omissions and 
amendments were made. When the reso- 
lution for independence was first offered 
there was little unanimity, and it was fear- 
ed that, although a majority would vote 
for it, yet a unanimous consent of the 
Colonies could not be obtained. By un- 
wearied exertions, the friends of the mea- 
sure finally succeeded in breaking down 
the most important barriers to unanimity, 
and on the Fourth of July, the question 
of the adoption of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence reported by a Committe of the 
Whole came up for consideration, Mr. Lee’s 
resolve having been passed on the 2nd of 
July. 

The declaration was read and the vote 
taken. It was just two o’clock in the 
afternoon when the final decision was an- 
nounced by Secretary Thomson to the as- 
sembled Congress in Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia. 

It was known that the final decision was 
to be made on that day, and thousands of 
anxious citizens had gathered in the streets 
of Philadelphia. From the hour when 
Congress assembled in the morning, the 
old bell-man had been in the steeple. A 
lad was placed in the entry below to sig- 
nal when the vote was declared. Hour 
had followed hour, and the old man still 
waited, until at last he could hardly res- 
train his nervous impatience. Suddenly, 
aloud shout was heard from below, and 
‘** Ring, ring,” cried thé boy, clapping his 
hands with ecstacy. Grasping the iron 
tongue of the bell, old gray-beard hurled 
it backward and forward a hundred times, 
proclaiming the birth of a new nation to 
the world. 

From the streets below came up a res- 
ponse of joy, re-echoed from all parts of 
the colonies as the news spread slowly 
north and south east and west. No tele- 
graph nor steam car hurried the glorious 
intelligence, and not until the 17th of July 
was the Declaration read publicly in Bos- 
ton. Five days elapsed, even, before it 
was received by Washington, who was 
then at New York. , 

Ou the day of its adoption, the Decla- 
ration was signed only by the President of 
Congress, John Hancock, and with his 
bold endorsement it went forth to the 
world. It was ordered to be engrossed 
upon parchment, for the delegates to sign 
it, and not until the 2d day of August did 
the other signers affix theirnames. Fifty- 
six there were of these bold men, who, 
with English cannon booming in their ears, 
British steel glittering before their eyes, 
and the hangman’s rope dangling about 
their necks, were, nevertheless, intrepid 
enough to do their duty without flinching. 
John Hancock, for whose head a thousand 
pounds had been offered, after he had af- 
fixed his bold nnd massive signature, said, 
as he threw down his pen, “* There! John- 
ny Bull can read that without spectacles ; 
let him double his reward—I defy him.” 
The palsied hand of Stephen Hopkins 
never wrote firmer than when signing that 
important document, and when it was said 
by a bystander, ‘“* You write with a trem- 
bling hand,” he responded, “John Bull 
will find I haven’t got a trembling heart.” 

Charles Carrol of Carrolton, we find a 
little farther along in the list. And why 
this distinction? The patriot from Mary- 
land had simply signed ‘* Charles Carrol,” 
when a member near whispered, ‘‘ There 
is no great danger for you, seeing there are 
others that bear the same name.” “Is 
there not?” was his reply, and immediate- 
ly added “ of Carrolton,” to show King 
George, if he desired to hear more of him, 
where he was to be found. And for years 
he was found on earth ready to answer 
any demands, for he was the last’ survivor 
of that illustrious band, having died Nov. 
14, 1832, aged 95 years. Of the fifty-six 
signers, three lived to be more than ninety 
years of age, twelve more than eighty, and 
twenty-one reached three score and ten. 
It is to celebrate an act of such momentous 
importance to our country and the world 
as the Declaration of American Independ- 
ence in 1775, that the day is set apart as 
a season of festivities and rejoicings.— 
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ORIGINAL. 


SKETCHES OF THE SIGNERS 
OF THE DECLARATION oF AMERICAy 
INDEPENDENCE.—No. 1. : 


(Alphabetically arranged.) 


The memories of the lives of few men 
will be more gratefully and proudly che. 
rished, than those of the noble-hearted in- 
dividuals who, by signing the political jn. 
dependence of our country, hazarded not 
only their property but their lives. Who 
of their posterity does not feel a thrill of 
joy in his heart, as he realizes that the 
blood of such men is coursing in his own 
veins? One of the most ardent and up. 
compromising asserters of the rights of his 
country, was 

SAMUEL ADAMS. 

He was descended from a highly res. 
pectable family, which emigrated to Ameri- 
ca among its first settlers, and was born 
at Quincy, Massachusets, Sep. 22d, 1729, 
In 1786, he became a member of Harvard 
College, and took his degree of Master of 
Arts in 1745, on which occasion he pro- 
posed the following question, in which he 
maintained the affirmative: ‘* Whether it 
be lawful to resist the supreme magistrate, 
if the commonwealth cannot be otherwise 
preserved ?” 

On quitting the University, he commenc- 
ed the study of law; but atthe request of 
his mother, he became a clerk in the count- 
ing house of Thomas Cushing Esq., at the 
time an eminent merchant. Commercial 
pursuits, however, were not suited to the 
genius of Mr. Adams. He was too much 
devoted to politics, and too much interest- 
ed in the welfare of his country, and he re- 
tired from mercantile pursuits much poorer 
in purse than when he entered them. 

In 1763, a committee was appointed by 
the inhabitants of Boston, to remonstrate 
against the taxation of the colonies by the 
British ministry ; the instructions of that 
committee were drawn up by Mr. Adams, 
and gave a strong proof of his ability and 
zeal. He soon became an influential lead- 
er in the popular assemblies, and was very 
bold in denouncing the tyranical and op- 
pressive acts of the mother country. 

In 1785, he was chosen a representative 
to the General Court of the State from the 
town of Boston. Here he became very 
conspicuous, and was soon chosen clerk of 
the legislative body. About this time he 
wrote several spirited essays, and plans of 
resistance to the exactions of the British 
ministry. 

He suggested the first Congress at New 
York, which wasa step ‘o the establish- 
ment of a Continental Congress ten years 
after. In 1770, two regiments of troops 
were quartered in Boston, to oversee and 
superintend the conduct of the inhabitants. 
This of course aroused the indignation of 
the public to the utmost, and was the 


“means of a quarrel between a party of 


soldiers and citizens, in which eleven of 
the latter were killed or wounded, by 4 
guard under the command of captain Pres- 
ton. This encounter was called the ‘‘Bos- 
ton Massacre,” and remains a memorial of 
the first blood-shed between the British 
and Americans. Ofa certainty this did 
not tend to allay the excitement caused by 
the presence of the troops. The next 
morning a meeting was called, and Mr. 
Adams first arose to address the assembly. 
His style of eloquence was bold, startling, 
and impressive, and but few could exercise 
a more absolute control over the passions 
of the multitude. A committee was cho- 
sen to wait upon Governor Hutchinson, 
witha request that the troops might be 
instantly removed. The Ciovernor replied 
“‘they were not under his command;” but 
Adams, with his usual fearlessness declared 
to him that if he permitted them to remain, 
it would be at his peril. The Governor, 
alarmed at the personal danger which 
threatened him, consented to the demand, 
and for a time hostilities ceased. 

The sinjudicious management of Mr. 
Adams’ private affairs rendered him poor. 
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COMPANION. 
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this was known in England, it was 
roposed. to bribe him by the gift of some 
jgcrative office. When this was suggested 
«9 Governor Hutchinson, he replied that 
wguch was the obstinacy and inflexible 
dis sition of the man, that he could never 
se conciliated by any office or gift what- 

What a compliment to the man; 
higher could not have been paid 


When 


” 


ever. 
gure & 


4 1773, Governor Gage renewed the 
experiment. The reply of the undaunted 
striot was highly characteristic : “* Go tell 
Governor Gage,” said he, “ that my peace 
ys long since been made with the King of 
ings, and thatit is the advice of Samuel 
sjams to Governor Gage, no longer to in- 
ait the feelings of an already exasperated 
people.” Under the exasperation produc- 
ed by this message, a proclamation was is- 
wed, offering pardon to all who would lay 
jown their arms except Samuel Adams and 
John Hancock, whose offences were so 

eat that none but a condign punishment 
yould be sufficient for them. Mr. Adams 
sas amember of the first Continental Con- 
messin 1774. He was elected Lieuten- 
at Governor in 1789, and governor upon 
thedeath of Mr. Hancock, and was annual- 
ly re-elected until 1797, when he retired 
fompubliclife. He died Oct. 2d, 1803, 
tthe advanced age ofeighty two. 

EstTELLE. 








Benevolence. 


ORIGINAL. 


PICTURES FROM “ MEMORY’S WALLS.” 
No. 3. . 
This bright spring morning, as I sit by 
ny window, and look out upon the fresh, 
singing grass, upon the cherry trees with 
heir pure buds and blossoms, which have 
ppened by moonlight, while I was wrapt 
peaceful slumbers—and as I listen to 
he soul-inspiring songs of the happy birds, 
yy thoughts turn back to that never-to-be- 
prgotten spring-time, when “ first I felt a 
iior's pardoning love,’ when for the 
int time, with a full heart, as I looked 
pn the works of His hand, I exclaimed, 
My Father made them all.” J have just 
ven teading a sweet letter I received then 
om our beloved ** Aunt Fanny,” and lam 
npted to transcribe part of it—it seems 
pappropriate at this opening season. 
“Dear as you have always been, you 
gv seem doubly dear; your letter filled 
e with joy and gratitude, for it led me 
piel that you had a Friend who would 
emore to you than we, frail, earthly 
fendscan be, with all our strongest and 
epest love and sympathy. Yet 1 some- 
mes rejoice with trembling, when I think 
you. It isa great thing to be a child of 
ul, an heir of glory. I would not dis- 
urge you, but I would have you conse- 
e yourself fully and entirely to his ser- 
*. I would have you take true and 
vated views of God’s character and re- 
irements. I would have you feel what 
wble, holy thing it is to be a christian 
ico-worker with the Savior, and the 
reed angels in the work of doing good. 
* * # Ts it not asweet thought that 
knows just what we can do, and never 
sustodo more? The duty of each 
1is simple and easy, if we lean on Him, 
i feel everywhere his strengthening 
“ence; when perplexed and harrassed 
thmany labors, how cheering to look up 
he blue sky, or on the budding trees 
opening flowers, or springing grass, and 
|God’s presence in them, his magnify- 
s beautifying presence, and to know that 
» our own souls that life-giving presence 
iso descending ; that there he will un- 
ithe weak and slender germ, touching 
‘te-touching each opening leaf, till it 
"8 with fresh and living beauty, the 
Hauty of holiness.” 
Lhave felt more than ever this spring, 
taperfect and exact type of the new 
ina human soul, was the waking of 
4, at this sweet season, into life and 
uty. As you gaze on the leaf, the 
tt, the bird, the stream, and see how 
tre quickened into the fulness of a new 
glorious life, you witl feel a desire 
t within your soul, the breath of the 
Y Spirit may create life from death, 
nth from coldness, music from silence, 
love from indifference.” 
tat this may be the desire of every 
t of the “‘ Companion,” is the wish of 

















Religion. 














ORIGINAL. 


AN AFFECTING SCENE. 


It was a beautiful Sabbath evening, the 
day had been remarkably fine. The soft 
air of summer was gently stirring. A holy 
quietness pervaded—such as can be felt on 
no other day. Not a sound was to be 
heard save the rustling of the trees, and the 
soft, clear notes of the little birds, warbling 
forth their songs of praise and thanksgiv- 
ing to their Maker. 
As the twilight began to gather over the 
heavens, asmall company assembled in a 
secluded chamber, where lay a dying moth- 
er. Disease had fastened itself upon her 
frame, and she was fast wasting away.— 
During her sickness sne had hopefully been 
made a partaker of the redemption purchas- 
ed by Christ, and now it was her earnest 
desire to commemorate his death by par- 
taking of the Lord’s Supper, and in the 
holy ordinance of baptism consecrate her 
two little boys to the God of her salvation. 
The church having complied with her 
request, the minister with a few friends as- 
sembled around the dying bed, and there 
performed the solemn ceremony. 
The little boys received the blessing of 
their dying mother, and she after a few 
moments joyfully exclaimed, “It is enough, 
I am satisfied,” and sweetly yielded her 
spirit to the God who gave it. 
What a solemn and impressive ‘scene! 
There stood the pastor and brethren, and 
there stood the little boys, while she had 
so joyfully passed from the solemn and 
sacred scene into the portals of Heaven, 
there to meet the God to whom she had 
just consecrated herself and little ones. 
As they attentively gaze upon the life- 
less form, hardly realizing their loss, me- 
thinks I see the departed spirit still hover- 
ing around them, witnessing their grief, 
and knowing their very thoughts. As they 
pass through the journey of life, with what 
feelings of pleasure will they recall the last 
moments of the life of their dear mother, 
remembering her dying request and latest 
act. Can they ever witness the baptism 
of a child without bringing to mind the 
image of that parent as she lay upon the 
bed of death? No! the memory of that 
departed being will go with them where-- 
ever they go, presenting to them a lovely 
example of resignation to God, and warn- 
ing them to avoid the snares of the world, 
and to devote their lives wholly to Him 
to whom they had been: so solemnly conse- 
crated. Yes, in the language of the poet, 
“Perhaps ’mid scenes of earthly care 
A guardian spirit she may be to thee, 
Perhaps, unconscious, she may hover near, 
And minister sweet thoughts of peace to thee, 
Or to thy dying bed, by Heaven be sent, 
Or joyful, welcome thee from banishment. 
Be this as God ordains—still let thy heart 
Softly reply, ‘ Father, thy will be done,’ 
And thou shalt surely reap the blessed fruits 
Of trials sanctified through God’s dear Son ; 
Thy heart be daily weaned from earthly toys, 
And thou prepared for never-ending joys.” 

















THEDA. 
Nursery. 
ORIGINAL. 
LETTERS = LITTLE ONES. 
No. 3. 


One day, when I was a very little girl, 
some one knocked at the door of the 
school-room, and upon the teacher’s going 
to open it, I heard the voice of my father 
say, “‘I should like to speak with my 
daughter a minute.” She came in and 
bade me go to him, and if you know how 
pleasant it is, to be thus called for by grown 
up folks, you can imagine with what digni- 
fied delight I marched to the door. My 
father had come to tell me, that he and my 
mother were going on a ride into the coun- 
try, and I might go with them, so I ranin 
and asked to be dismissed, and in less than 
an hour we were ready, and away in the 
carriage. 

The road led through a forest, full of 
singing birds, and sweet flowers, and small 
dancing, shining brooks, all free and hap- 
py as my own little heart, and I looked up 
through the over-hanging branches to the 
clear blue sky, and exclaimed joyfully :— 
‘* Oh father, I am very sure it will not rain 





Cousin ANNIE. 


a drop te-day, for see, there is blue sky 








pair of trousers, and Mary says it will never 
rain when there isenough to make only 
one pair !” 

About noon we came to the log-cottage 
home of the farmer where we were to stop, 
as my father had some business with him. 
The outside of the house was of rough, 
round logs, with little square windows of 
four panes, like deep-set eyes looking out 
from among the luxuriant hop-vines and 
creepers which hadclambered up the sides 
and over the roof, making it all look very 
pretty and wild like a picture. The house 
had two small rooms, with’a little front- 
entry between them, the back of which 
was formed by the great rocking-chair 
which filled up the middle of the house.— 
There was a very large fire-place in each 
room, with a hearth made of flat stones, 
and the upper part of the chimney was 
built of what was called “cat and clay,” 
made by sticks laid round, and the spaces 
between them filled by moistened clay, 
which when dry is hard, like mortar. 

e passed through a great gate, and 
walked between two beds of gay flowers, 
up to the low front door, where a stout, 
round-faced woman, the farmer’s wife, 
met us with a hearty welcome, and I re- 
membered that I had seen her more than 
once at my father’s house, where she came 
in to rest with her fat baby, while her hus- 
band was trading at the stores of the vil- 
lage. ‘* Why, this must be where Mary 
Jane lives!” whispered I to my mother, as 
I thought of the little girl who once came 
with the farmer instead of his wife, and 
whom I had persuaded to remain with me 
till his next trip. Yes, for there on the 
wooden peg in the corner, hung the very 
same black silk bonnet, with its gay red 
bow on top, which my school-fellows had 
so laughed at, when she went one day to 
school with me—and there, too, folded 
carefully, her orange merino dress was ly- 
i 





ng. 

Ta the cradle by the fire sat the fat baby, 
making large eyes and a quivering lip at 
us, strangers. This soon ripened into a 
real baby-fit of frightened grief, and the 
mother took it into her arms, lamenting 
that Mary Jane and her four little sisters 
were all away at school, a mile off through 
the woods, and would not return until 
night. 

Soon the little one was still, and fast 
asleep, and then dinner was got ready, and 
the old farmer came in with my father.— 
He had been piling up logs in burnt land, 
and I thought he was homelier than an In- 
dian. However, soap and cold water soon 
made a new man of him, and we all sat 
down with a good wilt to our nice dinner. 

But this is enough for once from your 
loving friend EVANGELINE. 








Obituary. 
HELEN D. JENKINS. 


Drev—at Professor West’s, Buffalo, N. Y., 
of Typhus fever, on Saturday, June 17th, 
Helen D., daughter of Mrs. Mary Willis 
Jenkins, of Boston, aged 19 years. 

The community in which the deceased 
has resided for the greater part of the last 
three years, as well as her numerous friends 
in all parts of the country, will feel a thrill 
of surprise and grief, when the above an- 
nouncement reaches them. So young, so 
beautiful, so gifted, so fitted by nature and 
culture for life and happiness, they cannot 
believe her dead. Yet, from a world 
opening, and already having extended to 
sher much of its honors, many of its flatter- 
ing attractions, she, in the power of Chris- 
tian faith, was enabled cheerfully, longing- 
ly, to give up all, feeling and saying, that 
it were far better for her to go and dwell 
with God. Gay, winning, playful, fascin- 
ating in manner, not wanting in the rare 
gift of genius, and with personal attractions 
to throw their charm over words and acts, 
she had in life, and health, and gaiety, a 
basis beneath, and underlying all of pro- 
found and real piety! And, having given 
unmistakable and constant evidence of 
this to all who best knew her, or who real- 
ly knew her at allin her life, those who 
watched around her sick bed, were not 
surprised to see this hope sustain her in 
the hour of death. During her intervals of 
consciousness, she expressed clearly her 
trust in the Savior, her hope of pardoned 
sin, her sense of rest and dependence on 








( enough to make a great many Dutchmen a | but the trust also of a Christian, the said 


in her enfeebled state, to one of her dear 
friends, “‘ will you not pray God to take 
dear Nellie to Heaven?” With what con- 
fidence and hope we committed that body 
te the dust, knowing that tears are fitting 
only for us, the bereaved ones who are 
left below! For why should we grieve for 
our friend who now wears a heavenly 
crown? May the God of consolation pour 
his own healing mercy into the desolated 
heart of her beloved parent, by this blow 
again, and most sorely bereaved, and may 
she look forward and take to herself that 
promise so constantly upon her daughter’s 
lips,—“ there remaineth, therefore, a rest 
for the people of God.” E. G. W. 


That she we loved is with us here no more, 
We tearfully and mournfully may say— 

But not so mournfully that she is gone. 

Like one uplifted in a march by night 

And borne on to the morning, ’tis to her 

But an unwearied minute to the dawn; 

While we, with torn feet on the darkling way, 
Follow to the same home where she’s at rest, 
Waiting to give us welcome. Oh sad mother! 
The voice within the soft lips where your love 
Looked for its music, is all hushed, we know; 
The roses that it parted have grown pale ; 

But the same voice, with its accustomed tones, 
— her sweet thoughts utterance where 
she is; 

And, oh, while in the softer air of Heaven, 

It unlearns only its complaining, say! 

Is’t well to wish, that, even to the ears 

That cannot sleep with aching for its music, 
*T were audible again ? N. P. W. 














Natural History. 
SEEING THE ANIMALS. 
A correspondent of the Courier and Enqui- 
rer, visiting the “ Garden of Plants” in Paris, 
writes : 
‘** Here I was for a moment arrested by 
the elegant neck and mildly beaming eye 
of the Giraffe ; but could not help thinking 
that the Paris dress-makers might greatly 
improve her general appearance by apply- 
ing some of their padding and puffing to 
the diminuendo haunches of the poor ani- 
mal. I was also attracted by that counter- 
feit presentment of humanity, the Ourang 
Outang. His resemblance to our race is 
all the more striking from the ridiculous- 
ness of the caricature. I could not deny 
the relationship, however mortifying; and 
felt, while viewing him, very much as I 
suppose a rich citizen might on the sudden 
advent of a poor relation from the country 
amidst his gay and fashionable society.— 
The Rhinoceros commanded respect from 
his extreme ugliness ;--excellence in any 
thing, even in ugliness, is always respecta- 
ble. And I thought the Rhinoceros, with 
his impervious politician’s hide, the ugliest 
animal I had ever seen, until, proceeding 
to the next enclosure, I caught a view of 
the Hippopotamus. Here the ugliness was 
superlative, casting that of the unwieldy 
and clumsy rhinoceros entirely into the 
shade. While viewing him from the stock- 
ade which forms his court-yard, a party of 
ladies and gentlemen entered his enclosure 
from the opposite side. They were pre- 
ceded by the guardian of the animal, who 
‘stirred him up,” and “trotted him ont” 
for theiramusement. All the gentlemen 
of this party, but one short fat person in a 
round hat, brown frock, and grey panta- 
loons, had their hats off, as I suppose, in 
deference to the animal or his keeper.— 
Among the ladies of the party, my atten- 
tion was immediately attracted to a re- 
markably beautiful, modest, young lady, 
with the sweetest possible expression of 
countenance, and with the simple dress of 
a lilac-colored silk robe, and hat, without 
flowers or ornament. From her beauty, 
simplicity, and the lively attention with 
which she regarded the movements of the 
strange animal, I concluded that she was 
some innocent young flower, just trans- 
planted from the wholesome atmosphere of 
a country garden, to the withering air of 
the Parisian hot-bed. At the conclusion 
of the examination of the ungainly animal, 
familiarly placing her arm within that of the 
gentleman, they turned to leave the en- 
closure. A glimpse of the gentleman’s 
face, as he turned, immediately explained 
why all hats but his were off. It was the 
Emperor Napoleon—and she whom I had 
admired as a charming, modest, country 
maiden, was no other than the Empress of 
France. I was delighted at having had 
so good an opportunity for observing her. 

















the cross. With the longing of a child, 


Besides the interest belonging to the emi- 
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nence of her position, it is always good to 
look upon a countenance where youth, 
beauty, and modesty are unconsciously en- 
throned. Nor was I less pleased with the 
deportment of the people among whom the 
Emperor and Empress made their way, af- 
ter leaving the enclosure. There were no 
exclamations, no bustle, no confusion ; but 
wherever the Imperial couple passed, every 
hat was raised in affectionate and respect- 
ful, but at the same time self-respecting 
salutation—which was received without 
ostentation by the Emperor, and rewarded 
by the sweetest of smiles by the Empress. 
I did not, like many others, follow them 
in their tour throughout the menagerie ; 
there, as in life, their paths and mine were 
divergent. 














Idlewild is the name of the romantic resi- 
dence of N. P. Willis, Editor of the M. Y. 
Home Journal. It is situated on the west bank 
of the Hudson River, between West Point and 
Newburg. The house is new, and admirably 
constructed for convenience, beauty, and dis- 
tant prospects. A large hall in the centre ; on 
the right and left, parlors with lofty ceilings ; 
in the rear, the library, aretiring room, pantry, 
&c.; piazzas front and rear; the upper story, 
in the pointed Gothic style, furnish the cham- 
bers and the more distant prospects. The site 
ison an eminence gently sloping to the river; 
the prospect isa view of river and mountain 
scenery unsurpassed. The numerous steam- 
boats and other vessels, passing and repassing ; 
the railroad on the further bank of the river; 
the cars at first scarcely discernable, ata dis- 
tance, occasionally disappearing behind a hill 
or under a tunnel, then starting apparently 
from the ground } the distant mountain scenery, 
including West Point, Cold Spring, and other 
places; the rising of the thin mist of the 
river, till it forms into clouds, rolls up the 
mountains, and obscures the sun. In the rear 
of the house is a deep natural glen, with a 
small stream tumbling over rocks and forming 
numerous cascades, about 200 feet, before it 
reaches the river, near the junction of the 
Moodna with the Hudson. The smooth gra- 
velled walks, the shade of a variety of trees, 
and the music of birds, powerfully tempt the 
idle to roam among the wild and beautiful 
scenery around. 

Being at Idlewild on the Sabbath, we attend- 
ed public worship at the Presbyterian church, 
at a short distance; heard an excellent ser- 
mon, from an acquaintance of former years.— 
On our way home, passed the “ Friends’ Meet- 
ing House,” and seeing their preacher, the 
venerable Mr. S., a patriarch of 80 years, he 
was invited to dine with us ; after dinner, had 
aconversation with him, which was delightful 
for its Christian sincerity, simplicity, and heart- 
felt devotion. In the afternoon worshipped 
with the Episcopal Church, not far distant. It 
was very pleasant, in those three different de- 
nominations. to find that the same God and 
Savior was loved and adored. 

But the affectionate father and mother, with 
four beautiful grandchildren of ours, was the 
attraction, which drew us, on our 74th birth 
day, from Boston’s bustle and riot, to the calm- 
er scenery of our heavenly Father’s handy 
work. Of our interview with them, and their 
grandparents on the maternal side, we have 
not words to speak. May the blessings of 
Heaven ever attend them. 


Rerics oF THE RevoLuTionary Army. 

Newsure, is one of the places that will 
never be forgotten, and which ought to be 
visited by every American who has a grateful 
remembrance of the heroes of the Revolution 
that made us a free people. Here still stands 
the venerable building where Washington 
held his Head Quarters in the time of Arnold’s 
treachery, and not far from West Point, the 
important post which the Traitor endeavored 
to sell to his country’s enemies. The house 
and grounds were private property; but the 
citizens of Newburg, very much to the credit 
of their patriotism, have purchased it, in order 
that it may remain unchanged for the inspec- 
tion of every American patriot—and besides 
this, many of the inhabitants have planted trees 
on the grounds, which it is hoped will long re- 
main as living memorials of their gratitude.— 


The old stone house stands on elevated ground, 
and has a commanding view down the Hudson 
River, which is so celebrated for the beautiful 
views on its banks. There are the same oaken 
floors which Washington trod, when his bosom 
was agitated with the uncertain fate of his 
country, and the same singular fire-place, open 
from the ceiling to the floor, with a single stone 
back, and single stone hearth, where he and 
his brother officers consulted in those dreary 
winters, when the sufferings and privations of 
the army were almost insupportable. Also 
the same camp-kettle, crane and pot-hovks,with 
which his meals were provided. But that is 
not all. There are also several of the old can- 
non, pointing to the river, with cannon balls 
and accoutrements, guns and sabres ; a sword 
of Lafayette’s, a silk sash of an officer killed in 
battle; an original Letter of Washington’s, 
numerous shoes, worn through the soles, by 
soldier’s feet, and also some flags which waved 
at the battle of Plattsburg. There are several 
other objects of interest which we have not 
space to enumerate. We state these to draw 
the attention of travellers to this interesting 
spot, and will only add, that Mrs. Woolsey, 
who occupies the house, very politely described 
these objects, and only asked us to add our 
names to the book which contains those of 
others who were there before us, 

The following is a copy of an original letter 
from General Washington, which a daughter 
of Col. Wade has nicely framed, and suspend- 
ed over her fire-place at Ipswich, Ms.: 

Head Quarters, 
Robinson’s House, Sept. 28, 1780. 

Col. Wade—Sir: Gen. Arnold has gone to 
the enemy. I have just now received a line 
from him, enclosing one to Mrs. Arnold, dated 
on board the “ Vulture.” From this circum. 
stance, and Col. Lamb being detached on some 
business, the command of the garrison for the 
present devolves upon you. I request you will 
be vigilant as possible, and as the enemy may 
have it in contemplation to attempt some enter- 
prise, even to-night, against these posts,I wish 
you to make, immediately after receipt of this, 
the best disposition you can of your force, sv 
as to have a proportion of men in each work on 
the west side of the river. You will see or 
hear further from me to-morrow. I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
George Wasuineron. 
LONG ISLAND 

Is a place of fertile farms, to which the city 
of New York is much indebted for its “ bread 
and butter.” High cultivation, prudent man- 
agement, thrifty industry, and sturdy health 
are everywhere apparent. Being invited by 
a venerable friend, William Cairns, Esq., (the 
father-in-law of our youngest son,) to visit Ros- 
LN, we gladly took the boat from New-York, 
and though by delays we were detained till 
dark, and had a few miles to ride, we had 
electrical light from the clouds, and only almost 
upset before we arrived at one of the most 
beautiful ancient Dutch farm-houses we have 
ever seen—that is, as it appeared in the morn- 
ing. Every thing here spoke of the substantial 
comfort, the industry and prudence of the 
ancient Dutch mode of living; flower and ve- 
getable gardens, fields of grass and grain, poul- 
try in families on every side, happy birds, so 
tame that they would come at the whistle of 
the patriarch in the piazza, and sing around his 
feet. The beautiful scenery, the pleasant 
rides, the abundant table, the smiles of friends, 
and the affection of our children, would have 
detained us longer there—but our beloved 
Youth’s Companion in Boston, could not lon- 
ger be neglected, and we had reluctantly to 
tear ourselves away—consoled only by a faint 
hope of passing our next birth day among 
friends so dear,—the music and the voice of 
the Editor of the “ Musical World” still sound- 
ing in our ears, and inviting our return. 

New Haven, the “City of Elms,” where 
we passed a Sabbath on our way west, has 
heretofore been so fully described in our 
columns, that we will not attempt a repetition. 
It is there where is located the well-known 
Alma Moter of two beloved sons, and” there is 
the residence of grandchildren and great grand- 
children. There we enjoyed precious Sab- 
bath privileges, and heard two excellent ser- 
mons by Rev. Mr. Eustis, and Rev. Mr. Dutton. 
We expected to stop there again on our way 
home, but Providential circumstances prevent- 
ed. ‘ 

Visiting friends at a distance has a threefold 
delight—the anticipation, the realization, and 





the retrospection,—and if to this, we can add 























COMPANION. -— 
—<— 
gratitude to God for protection, it completes A maf may be great by chance, but ney 
the picture. N. Wits. Wise nor good without taking’ pains for it, 
reneebeniers a" ounce of discretion is worth a Pound 
Our young readers take delight in Indepen- The more a man knows the more he don't, 
dence Day, on account of the exciting move- — ite ie: 
ments it brings with it—but we wish them to p oe (rp. 
know more of the leading men of the Revolu- 
tion—their patriotism, their dangers, their suf- CHILDREN AND THE FLOWERS. 
ferings, their efforts. Under the head of His- Flowers, sweet and lowly flowers 
tory, this week and next, we shall give some Gems of earth so bright and gay, 
facts, which will be new and interesting—and Is ther e nothing vou can teach us, 
under the head of Biography, we have com- Nothing Pep th wn eee aay? 
menced a series of Sketches of the Signers of <— ye ~_ — 4 voices 
the Declaration of Independence, which will List, Pee wend paene a ' _ 
show what patriotic, able, and virtuous men Upwards from the earth to God. N " 
then occupied the seats of Congress. Chil dren, as ye gaze upon us, 
Think of Him who, when below, -_ 


Variety. 


A POOR MAN’S WISH. 


I asked a student what three things he most 
wished. He said, 

‘Give me books, health and quiet, and I 
care for nothing more.’ 

I asked a miser, and he cried, Money—mo- 
ney—money ! 

I asked a pauper, and he faintly said, Bread 
—bread—bread! 

I asked a drunkard and he loudly called for 
strong drink. I asked the multitude around 
me, and they lifted up a confused cry, in which 
I heard the words, ‘wealth, fame, and plea- 
sure.’ 

I asked a poor man who had long borne the 
character of an experienced Christian; he re- 
plied that all his wishes could be met in Christ. 
He spoke seriously, and I asked him to ex- 
plain. He said, ‘I greatly desire those three 
things—first, that J may be found in Christ; 
secondly, that | may be like Christ; thirdly, 
that I may be with Christ.’ I have thought 
much of his answer, and the more I[ think of 
it the wiser it seems. 

—_—o-——_ 


A CASE OF SCARE. 


The Cleveland Herald tells the following 
good story about one of those troublesome lit- 
tle imps of brightness that scatter sunshine 
and music through many a household. It will 
do to localize almost anywhere :-— 

A friend of ours has an ‘equal, undivided 
interest’ in a charming piece of personal pro- 
perty, in a bright-eyed, intelligent little girl, 
of tive summers’ experience, who rejoices in 
the name of Alice. In the family is a servant 
girl whose horror is rats, and who, chancing 
on one of the leng-tailed animals in the cellar, 
makes a most unChinese stampede, shouting 
‘rats!’ Alice sleeps in a crib so low that, 
placing one foot on the inside of it, she can 
easily spring in. A few evenings since, her 
mother was attending her to bed, when she 
said :—* Mamma, do you know how I get to 
bed quick? ‘No, was the reply. ‘ Well,’ 
said Alice, in great glee, ‘I step one foot over 
the crib, and then I say rats, and scare myself 
tight in!” Ifany ‘five year olds’ can beat 
that, trot ’em out. 

—_—————— 


LITTLE TO DO. 


The Cleveland Plaindealer says, an athletic 
specimen of a man from the Emerald Isle cal- 
led into the counting room of one of the River 
street merchants. He took off his hat to make 
his best bow. 

‘The top of the mornin’ to ye, Misther 
. ve been told ye’re in want o’ help.’ 

‘I’ve but little to do,’ replied P + With 
mercantile gravity. 

‘I’m the very boy for yees. It’s but little I 
care about doin’—sure it’s the money I’m 
afther.’ 

The naive reply procured him a situation. 

_—~@— 


GENERAL AND PARTICULAR ELECTION. 


When the Rev. George Whitfield was in the 
zenith of his popularity, Lord Clare, who 
knew that his influence was considerable, ap- 
plied to him by letter, requesting his influence 
at the ensuing general election at Bristol.— 
Mr. Whitfield replied, that in general elections 
he never interfered, but would earnestly en- 
treat his lordship to use diligence to make his 
own particular calling and election sure. 


CLIPPINGS. 


A Nice Drstincrron.— I say, Jim, are you 
going to see that man hung to-morrow ?’— 
* Don’t know, Dick; vot’s he got to be hung 
for? ‘ Vy, bless you, for ’orse stealing.’ ‘ For 
stealing a ’orse? Votafool! Vy did’nt he 
buy von on trust. and never pay for ’im?” 














Ata country hotel, a short time since, a girl 
inquired of a gentleman at the table if his cup 
was out. ‘No,’ said he, ‘but my coffee is.’— 
The poor girl: was considerably confused, but 
Heed an to pay him in his own coin. While 
at dinner the stage drove up, and several com- 
ing in, the gentleman asked,‘ Does the 
dine here?’ ‘ No, sir,’ exclaimed the girl, ina 
sarcastic tone, ‘ but the passengers do. 


Leave raillery when it is the most agreeable. 





Told you well to mark the flowers, 
How without a care they grow, 


Children, know that like the flowers 
You must quickly fade away, : 

Life is short ; improve the hours; 
You may only have to-day. 


We were once but seeds, dear child 
We were placed in earth and died: 

You must die ; but trust in Jesus ; ( 
Fear not, but in him abide. 


We proclaim the resurrection, 
How the dead in Christ shall rise ; 
Incorruptible, immortal, 
They shall reign above the skies, 


Farewell, children, and remember 
When our forms shall meet your vie 
That the Lord who clothes each flower, 
Will much more provide for you, 
}—-—-___] 





WHERE ARE THE BIRD'S NESTS? 


BY MRS. H. J. LEWIS, 


T shall not tell to any THI 
What the birds did whisper me, *Pve 
As I idled ’mid the blossoms Wi 
‘*Neath the shady greenwood tree ; Till, ; 
From among its tangled branches Tv 
There were songs and rustling win Ive r 
*Till the ancient tree breathes music Sac 
Like a harp of thousand strings! With 
I plucked the crimson berry wi 
From its canopy of leaves, It w: 
And saw how freely yielded ahighl 
- _ Were the blessings it receives; at wit! 
The Summer rain and sunshine throug! 
With the dew of holy night, emed 
And the south wind’s soft caressing hi 
In the ruddy drops unite. a - 
A bird came downward swooping cd 
From the oak tree’s topmost bough, the 1 of 
And bore a luscious berry bere 
Where—I shall not name it now! mniste 
They like not stranger vision pure ar 
To scan each tiny nest, Year 
And who would cause a flutter come & 
Within a guileless breast! mas a 
There! there! amid the thicket was un! 
Where the deepest shadow lies, and for 
And where to old elm branches His fat 
The golden robin hies, thers 


Where the kingly thrush is calling ing G: 
Through the dim and solemn wood, jm "8 4° 

And pausing Nature listens, of equa 
Thou may’st find the unfledged b comme: 


Thou can’st not? Well, { told thee and ste 


The secret should be mine, expecta 
And to their cunning harbors thesis. 
I would give thee not a siga! realizec 
Dost thou think I share with any 80 thril 
What the birds have whispered me, wonde, 
When idling ’mid the blossoms, treat it 


Twining bonny wreaths for thee? 





June, 1854. ton 
‘ 
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AN OLD STORY. bey 
Says Tom to Jem, as forth they went liam he 

To walk, one evening fine, vividl 
‘I wish the sky a great green field, the d y 
And all that pasture mine.’ whi a 
* And I says Jem, ‘ wish yonder stars had be. 

That there so idly shine, mod 

Were every one a good fat ox, bac 10h 
And all those oxen mine.’ k w 


‘Where would your heard of cattle graze? The 


‘Why, in your pastures fair. — 


‘They should not, that’s a fact, said Tom; passed 














‘They shall not, I declare!’ = pro 
With that they frowned, and struck and emery 
And fiercely stood at bay; right } 

And for a foolish fancy cast him. 
Their old regard away. tors als 
And many a war, on broader scale, tones, : 
Hath stained the earth with gore, ful stra 
For castles in the air, that fell Were s¢ 
Before the striferwas o’er. Prot 
gr 
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